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ad . his'eap™ just the band, and you could 
Bir s ‘see that thé there was no beauty of fea- 


Jim Nettleton, the ring-leader in sport of 
* the whole school, as he emerged from the 


.. sion of the scholars; ‘“‘come on, Harry and 


ct) 


figs Thé béy"thus addressed paused, took off 


you © arting of for in such a hurry ?—we 


” that is merely stamped, but that involun- 
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TRUMAN PHELPS’ HOLIDAY. 
“Hurrah for the play-ground !” shouted 


school-house door, at an unexpected dismis- 
“Wil; and—here, 'ruman Phelps, what are 


can’t spare"yowany how, and you need not 
go home.to work, for the afternoon is ours; 
the-teacher-said we might have itto play in.” 


* ture, ip thg high cheek-hones and irregular 
teeth; and ‘rather sandy complexion, yet 
there wissbmething far better—a good look 
that madé everybody feel confidencein and 
love him, for they felt that what attraction 
he possessed was not “outward nandsome ,” 


tary play ofthe features whose inward clock- 
work is the pulsations of a truly kind and 
noble heart. 

“I can’t stop now, Jim; Henry Scott 
must take my place; I have something at 
home to do.” 

“Pooh! Truman !—come on! come on! 
We'll have a grand time! I have my rub- 
ber ball, and it will bound as high as a kite, 
and it is not likely we'll have another hol- 
iday inamonth. What is the use of drudg- 
ing every spure moment ?” 

“I should think I did drudge e very spare 
moment! Didn’t I play an hour before 
school this morning? No, boys, you make 
up the set without me—I have other plans 
for to-day ;” and he drew his cap down over 
the stray locks that were flying about in the 
breeze, and began whistling “Willie Grey,” 
in the loudest key, as he started home. 

“What a boy heis! You can’t turn him 
any more than you cana stump, when he 
once gets his mind made up; but somehow 
I never can get mad at him!” said Jim 
Nettleton to his chosen mate, as they clam- 
bered down the steep hill to the play-ground. 

“I suppose he has got some plan in his 
head to help his mother. I have seen him 
stop and fetch wood and water, and not 
grumble a word, when it was so late that he 


ture. It was Truman's hands that produced|prise ;” he said to Bose, who stood looking'said, almost pettishly, “he must know that 


boast of the nicest workmanship, when cov-|every word. 





knew he would have to run every step of 
the way toschool. But it is notin me to 
do so; [love play too well. Mother some- 
times says she would not begrudge the West 
Farm, if it would make me like him.” 
There was a little struggle in Truman 
Phelps’ mind as he started towards home, 
though his school-mates did not dream cf it. 
It was a beautiful, sunny, spring afternoon, 
and, above all games, he did love to play 
ball ; but in one of his rambles over to the 
back part of his tather’s woods, he had es- 
pied two thrifty maples growing on a shelv- 
ing bank, and it was just the right time to 
set out shade trees, and if*was his wish to 
transplant them that afternoon. Mr. Phelps 
was one of those hard-working, rather pro- 
saic persons, who think if they supply food 
and raiment for the body, that is al that is 
needful; never dreaming that there is a 
mind, with its wants just as varied, reach- 
ing out with strong cries for gratification. 
His wife was imaginative, with a love for 
beautiful surroundings, that, however so 
much trampled down, would not die; and, 
ashe could not understand her, “foolish” 


was the most suitable epithet to give to her 


few plans to gain what her sow so craved. 
Truman was more like his mother, yet 
with all his father’s industry and persever- 


ance; and, as the years brought him strength 
and experience, she began to turn to him 


for many little articles so gratifying to her 


taste, that her husband, because he had no 


inclination, never found time to manufac- 





dragged her in the direction of the woods, 

and as they turned a short curve, to gain 

the usual crossing-place, the light streamed 

out, and showed them their boy, pale, still, 

and apparently lifeless, stretched on the 
ground. 

“Truman, speak to me!—do speak to 
me!” and the poor mother gathered his 
head into her lap, and covered his face with 

kisses, as she sunk beside him. 

“He is not dead, wife!—I can feel his 
heart beat! Here, help me take this cam- 
phor bottle out of my pocket ; it’s lucky we 
brought it to-day—lI can’t get it!” and the 
strong man shook so that he could scarcely 
unbutton his coat, and he gasped for breath | 
almost suffocated with the great joy that 

his son was yet alive. 

“I believe, wife, his leg is broken 
short off above his ankle; that made 
him faint—I can't find any other hurt. 
You take the light, and I will carry him 
down to the house, and go for the doctor 
quick as I can. I don’t think he will come 
to much till we get him on a bed.” 

After they had lain him in his little bed- 
room, his mother raised the window, and 
chafed his temples, and held camphor for 
him to smell ; and long before the physician 
arrived, he came out of the swoon, and tried 
to give a faint smile to his mother, who was 
bending anxiously above him. 

“Does it pain you much my child?” she 
queried, as he brushed aside the tears that 
forced themselves through the closed eye- 
lids. 








THE SNOW STORM, 


the pine “‘What-not,” which, if it could not|on, wagging his tail, as if he understood |we would be chilled through, riding in the 
jevening air.” 
“But this will never do, old fellow; we| As @ few moments later, he came in with 
ment for the parlor. The ottoman, too,|must go to work” he continued, as he drew |some of the heaviest budgets, he paused in 
was a square box, that he spent one Satur-|off his coat, and pointed out some bushes the door and listened, then broke out with— 
day afternoon over, and now, hid with rich-| for his dog to pull with his teeth. It was “I don’t see what is the matter with 
hued brocatelle, and a bright, contrasting|, harder task than he had calculated. Some|Bose. I should think he was up in the 
cord, to cover the seams, it was as pretty|spice bushes and elder had woven in together, meadow by the big oak, and he is howling 
as if fresh from the city upholsterer. and as Truman did not wish to break the|#0d barking; I never knew him to make 

The house was focked when he reached {roots of the maples, it was almost dark be- such a fuss—I hope nothing has happened 
home, for Mr. and Mrs. Phelps had gone to fore they were out of the ground, trimmed,|'0 Truman.” & 
an adjoining village to trade ; but Bose, his and tied together ready totake home. Late) “Oh, don’t wait a moment before you 
great shaggy dog, who was shut up in thy|* it was, he could not resist the desire to|see!” and the startled mother sunk down gf 
dog-house, was whining, and barking, and gather some flowers ; so he ran over to the the first seat, with white lips, and trembling 
scratching to get out ; so he raised the hook, sunniest slope of the hill, and picked a|hands. 
and then braced himself, for he knew that|handfal of delicate pink and white blossoms, “There! there! don’t go into hysterics 
Bose, in his joy, would throw his paws up- that were just peeping up through their |about it; I presume he is safe Over 0 
on his shoulders, and try to lick his cheek ;|bed of dead leaves. The woods by this Doyle's ;” yet, as he said this, he did not 
and it was always as much as he could do to|time were very gloomy, and the hootings of really believe it. and thought, as soon as he 
stand up under the great, burly creature.|@0 owl in a denser part of the forest, made could turn out the horse, he would hunt 
Truman was hungry, as boys generally are |it still more dismal; but Truman was a him up. } 
when in sight of the pantry, and he raised|°ourageous boy, and he trudged along with| “It is all right now—here comes Bose ;” 


ered with leather, made an elegant orna- 


couple of slices ot bread and some baked ing to his dog, and every now and then |held the light to assure himself that his boy 
apples, and throwing a generous piece to his thinking how glad he should be when he|was with bim. 

companion, who stood asking for every|&°t into the pasture, so he could hurry—it) “Get out, Bose !—get out! 
mouthful with his large eyes, started off. 


What are 


and, as he clambered on top of the last 
fence, he stood upright @ moment to listen} you 


this time,” he said to himself—“and moth- o8 of me. 
er loves them so well!” So Truman ran 
back to the wood-house, and found a basket ; for the sound of wheels. 
then telling Bose he must work for a liv- 
ing, he made him open his mouth and take|ridge! I should know our wagon among drag her to the door. 
in the handle, and in a few moments they/ffty !” he exclaimed, ashe poised himselr 
were half across the meadow, towards the|for ® jump, but just here the treacherous| 
woods. The maples were so near alike that|"#il tipped, and they both fell heavily to 
they looked like twins, with their graceful,|the ground. In spite of a dreadful pain in 
branching tops, and trunks straight as a lib-|his ankle, Truman tried to arise, but hi 
erty pole, and Truman’s eyes danced with head was dizzy, everything grew dark, a Be 
delight as he gazed at them, and thought|he sunk alone, helpless, fainting on the 
how beautifully, after a while they would ground. 

shade the kitchen windows, where his moth-| Mr. Phelps wondered much, as he drove 













her child. 


that hill! 


curtains did not seem to keep out the hotjal, raised a window, and crept in, and|your senses.” 





“There must be flowers in the woods by in his father’s house when he came in sight, sp towards him—I believe he will tear 
e and hi@brought him a smart box on 


the ear. The dog only whined, and left his all night with me, after working hard ° 
“There they come, down by Nelson’s|hold to catch Mrs. Phelps’ dress, and try to through the day, I have sometimes thought 


sun one bit; “and it will be such a sur-|made a good fire for them; “For,” as he’ The dog still kept hold of her dress, and 


“Some,” and then his courage gave way, 
and he sobbed aloud. 
“Don’t cry, Truman. It will be better 
when the doctor comes. If I could only 
bear it for you,” she said, tenderly, as she 
caressed his temples soothingly with her 
hand, as if he was a tender babe. 
It was a bad fracture, and setting the 
iimb brought on another death-like swoon ; 
but after it was all over, and he had taken 
an cpiate, he fell into a fitful slumber, that 
lasted till morning. It proved a long, te- 
dious confinement, and Truman often thought 
it he'did once get out of that bed-room, he 
ne’ id want to see the inside of it 
s he said to his mother, who 
8 by trying to cheer him, he could 
tell justhow many nails were driven into 
the wall, and he had counted the flowers on 
the paper over a hundred times. 
“But Dr. Morrison says you may be 
lifted out to-morrow ; aint you glad?” 
“I guess lam!» Did he say { might go 
out into the kitchen ?” 
“Yes. Your father has fixed up a little 
bedstead, and brought down your books, 





the window, and reached in, and took a(his load, singing, and whistling, and talk- and he opened the wood-house door, and WSOPE NE he SNE” 


‘‘How kind father is ;” and the pleased, 
peaceful look that came after this exclam- 
ation, told how some great heart-longing, 


was so late. There was no light burning}/you doing?” he exclaimel, as the dog was at last satisfied. 


‘He says he never realized before what 


There! clear out, will |# comfort and help you were to him.” 


“I don’t kaow! When he has staid up 


I had not done half as well asI might, aod 


“He must mean something !” then, as a|if I ever get well, I will try and help him 
sudden thought struck her—‘ Truman, my | great deal more, and be a better boy; 
boy!—I know he’s killed—oh, dear !— but, there ! it is five o’clock, and you will 
Y” and the affrighted mother plunged | have to go and get supper ! 
the steps, and out into the darkness, |I shall be when to-morrow comes.” 


Oh! how glad 


“Father, you did set out those maples !” 


will break your neck going down | was the first exclamation the next day, as 
Do wait, wife, fora light. 1) they carried him out into the kitchen, and 
guess he’s got a coon, or something else, up | raised him up on pillows, so that he could 
er had to work in summer days, and thelinto the yard, why Truman had not as usu-|the tree—you needn’t be frightened out of | see out of the window. 


“Don’t you think 
they are beauties ?” 








“Yes, Truman! nice as can be; but you 
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had to work hard for them,’ and the voice 
of the strong man choked, as he thought 
how he first saw them by the side of his 

r, fainting boy. “I have wished a hun- 
red times since, that I had not been so set 
about shade-trees, and a great many other 
things.” 

“But you have so much to do, father,” 
was the extenuating reply, then, tired with 
the extra exertion, he languidly closed his 
eyes and dropped into a refreshing slum- 
ber. 


It was sometime in the summer before 
Troman could take his father’s arm, and 
walk out as fur as the corn-house. It was a 
great treat for him, for in it was a room fitted 

“up for a work shop, and he wanted to see 
once more the little wheelbarrow, but half 
finished, and the rude turning lathe, and 
even the old dull tools, that hhe ad blisterea 
his hands over many a time. 

“These steps will be too much for you- 
I will carry you up. Shut your eyes 
Truman, and don’t open them till I set you 
down on the bench !” and Mr. Phelps caught 
up the attenuated form in his arms, and a 
moment later passed through the work-shop 

r. It was all made plain then—the 
pounding out here the other day, that his 
mother's explanation but half satisfied ; the 
box, that he caught sight of, as it was smug- 
gled round the corner of the house, when his 
father last came to town. There was a bench 
just high enough for him, and back of it, on 
a tool-rack, a row of chisels and gouges, 
and two augers, and the nicest little hatchet, 
and jack-plane, and smoothing plane, and 
every thing, even down to sand paper to 
smooth articles like” glass. 

“O father!” and then Truman’s eyes 
filled so with delight that it was as good as a 
feast to look at them. 

“Well, what! I guess my poor, patient, 
little boy could have one present worth 
something in his life!” then, as the evident 
gratiude began to be too oppressive, he ad- 
ded, in a lighter tone, “but you need not 
think but what you have to pay me back 
for all these. 1 shall want chicken-coops, 


ticularly the book of Esther. Common 
raelites, as well as priests and Levites, were 
allowed to read the Scriptures publicly. 
Every Sabbath day seven persons read; a 
priest, a Levite, and five Israelites. And 
it is said to be a known custom to this day, 
that even an unlearned priest reads before 
the greatest wise man in Israel, 











THE FAMILY. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


When first the skies grow warm and bright, 
And flash with gold the hours, 

And in her pale, faint robes, the Spring 
Is calling up the flowers ; 

When children, with unslippered feet, 
Go forth with hearts of gee, 

To the straight a d even furrows 
Where the yellow corn must be ; 

What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease, devoid of pride, 

Is the good old-fashioned hx tead, 
With doors still open wide! 





But when the happiest time is come, 
That to the year belongs, 

Of uplands bright with harvest gold, 
And meadows full of songs ; 

When fields of yet unripened corn, 
And daily garnered stores, 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ample threshing floors— 

How pleasant, from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof, 

Seems the old-fashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodsman plods, with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 

And in the knotted apple-tree 
Are scythe and sickle hung ; 

When light the ewallows twitter 
*Neath the rafters of the shed, 

And the table on the ivied porch 
With decent care is spread— 

Then hearts are lighter and freer 
Than beat in the populous town, 

In the old-fashioned homestead, 
With gables sharp and brown. 


myself, any day !” 

“Ah! Don Seignior,” said Pepe, looking 
at Mr. Foster, “He understand it, he un- 
derstand it, That, he continued, pointing 


to the delicate carving of the pillars, “that 
be very nice,—very nice, but the lions— 


bah! bah!’ and Pepe turned away from 
the fountain with a look of disgust. 


strong came forth sweetness.” 


Charles. 

wholly ignorant of the Bible.” 
them four hundred years ago. 
Mary. 


might see if we should come out here 


Mab herself.” 


” 
. 


now. 


pcmpous tone. 


ing each other. 


We called him back, however, to read to 
us the inscriptions on the heads of these 
lions. They were taken mostly from the 
Koran, but one read thus: “Out of the 


“Samson’s riddle, I declare!” exclaimed 


“It shows,” said Mr. Foster, “that the 
followers of the false Prophet were not 


We then followed Pepe ever the broken 
and moss-grown pavements, wondering to 
ourselves just how they looked who trod 


“It makes me think of fairy stories,” said 
“Who knows,” said Charles, “what we 
some moonlight night? Perhaps, Queen 


“No! no!” said Pepe, who overheard 
Charles’s last words, “No Queens come 


Mary laughed, and Pepe, looking very 
gravely at her, hurried forward tothe door- 
way that led to the Hall of the Ambassa- 
dors, the name of which he announced in a 
We had hardly entered it 
before another visitor followed us, and for 
a moment we all stood still, curiously eye- 
The stranger wore a snow 
white turban, and white flannel wrapping 


léwed to be read sitting or standing, as par- | dog’s heads, I could make a better lion | clamber over heaps of stones covered with gan 


tangled shrubs. I[t was, as Pepe said, ‘the 
Treasure Tower.’ 
“Where the Kings kept their treasures ?” 
asked Charles. 
“No! no!” said Pepe, “it was where the 
poor Hombre found great riches.” 

“How was it?” we asked ? 

Pepe then told us a long story, the gist 
of which was, that a poor man, who lived 
here, had dealings with the ghosts of the 
old Moors, and they paid him heaps of gold. 

“How do you know the story is true, 
Pepe ?” said Charles. : 

“Oh! the man stole away with his wife 
one night,” he said, ‘‘and never came back. 
But very, very long after, a rich seignior 
came to Grenada and took a great house, 
and held his head very high, and they said 
it was the poor Hombre of the Alhambra.” 

Pepe did not seem to think that the poor 
Hombre, could by any means have got his 
money honestly, in the “very, very long 
time” he was away. Like most people, 
the world over, he liked the marvellous too 
well to spoil his ghost story for a matter of 
fact one. But I must close. 

Adieu, 


—_-@e——— 


Rept. 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“What kind of substance is phosphorus, 
uncle John? I often hear it spoken of, and 
I believe it is used in making matches. 
Where is it found, sir ?” 

“Phosphorus, Robert, is a very curious 
production, It is found in a variety of ma- 
terials. A French chemist of the name of 
Scheele found out a way of extracting it 
from bones. Have you ever seen a bit of 


"t blend two or three words into one, ag 
they can in Greek, thus hypo-pbosphorous 
acid signifies that the compound is weaker 
than phosphorous acid, the word hypo sig. 
nifying under or beneath. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 


THE STORY OF JESSIE. 


Three little girls came one chilly autumn 
morning to our school and presented them. 
selves for admission. It was a long time 
ago, and ours was a country school, where 
both boys and girls of all ages attend. Some 
of us were fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
and were called ‘the great gir.s,” and there 
were little wee ones, only just learning the 
alphabet. The three little strangers were 
from four to seven years of age, and resem. 
bled each other very strongly. All of them 
were very ruddy in complexion, with coal- 
black eyes and hair; they were all dressed 
in silk; and as with curious eyes the girls 
of the village school scinned the new com 
ers, the three held tightly by each other’s 
hands, and rather shrank from the inquisitive 
glances they encountered. lt seemed a Jittle 
singular that they should be sent alone to 
a strange school, no mother coming with 
them to introduce them and speak to the 
teacher about them. 

We could not help noticing that their 
silk dresses were not very nice, nor put on 
very neatly. They wore no pantaletts, and 
their short socks did not half cover their 
blue-looking legs, and their bare neck and 
arms were equally blue. The little strangers 
were very quiet and lady-like ; said nothing 
to any one ; but kept always close together, 
and went and came quite by themselves, 
After twoor three days, the two younger 
ones came at the usual school hour in the 
morning, but Jessie, the eldest, came half 


. an hour later, and day after day with the 
and hoe-handles, and every thing else my} When the flowers of Summer perish ; ; phosphorus? same excuse, she “had to get Allie and A: 
little carpenter can make. But you begin In the cold and bitter rain, ite rence! sae aa “st cat rd te ee TT Te ready, and then wash the dishes.” en 
to look pale, Truman. I guess [’ll carry you} And little birds with weary wings ow slippers, and his long white beard lay | j;, it like ?” 





clear to the house this time, for I don’t want 
you to be overdone. Does it not make you 
feel quite like a baby to be carried?” and 
Truman laughed merrily then, at this sally. 
As he settled back in his father’s arms, he 
thought it almost paid him for the pain he 
had suffered, having not only such a nice 
present, but the dearer gift—the love and 
kindness that prompted it, in ihs father’s 
heart.— Home Mag. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

A regular old-fashioned snow-storm, so 
late in the season as the 21st of March, is 
an event worth recording in the Youth's 
Companion. To be sure we have seen it 
snow a month or so later—we have seen 
the may-flower bending under the weight of 
the powdery element, but such a regular 
return of the polar monarch with his block- 
ing up of street doors, detention of cars, 
burying of cottages, barns and haystacks, is 
what we have rarely witnessed jf this part 
of the Union. as 

Dreary as it may — a win- 
ter scene in the country is —s great 
beauty. We do not envy thé) reader who 
ean look at our picture this week without 
peculiar emotions. The great English poet 
Cowper always felt an unwonted glow of de- 
light on gazing at sucha scene. Hear what 
he says on one occasion : 


“Fast falls the fleecy shower, the downy flakes 

Descending, and with nev er-ceasing lapse, 

Softly alighting upon all below, 

Assimilate all objects. Earth receives 

Gladly the thickening mantle, and the green 

And tender blade, that feared the chilling blast, 

Escaped unhurt beneath so warm a veil.” 
Again :— 

The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 

Beneath the dazzling deluge. 

The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 

Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 

In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 

Their wonted fodder, not like hungering man, 

Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 


A snow-storm at this season, however, is 
not all poetry. The poor and the friendless 
find it a fearful addition to their manifold 
trials. Let us hope that charity has been 
im full exercise, and that many of our 
young friends have felt the force of the 
scriptural precept, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 





READING OF THE LAW. 


“And as his custom was, he went into the 
eon the Sabbath day, and stood 
ome read.”—Luke, iv: 16. 

The custom of reading the Scriptures 
publicly was an appointment of Moses, ac- 
cording to the Jews. It was also usual to 
stand at reading the law and the prophets. 
Some parts of the Old Testament were al- 


Have gone across the main ; 
When curls the blue smoke upward 
‘Toward the bluer sky, 
And cold, along the naked hills, 
And white the snow-drifts lie— 
In legends of love and glory 
They forget the cloud and storm, 
In the old-fashioned homestead, 
With hearth-stone large and warm! 


For the Companion. 

TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 

Avuamena, Gaenapa, Spain. 

Dear Companion: — “Hurrah! for a 
walk through the Alhambra,” said Charles, 
as, waving his hat, he ran up the stone 
stair-way to our little parlor. “Father 
has engaged a guide, who says he will do 
up the showing of it, all in a single day.” 

“Right glad were Mary and I to hear 
this good news,” and away we hurried to 
get ourselves ready for the walk. 

Pepe, for that was the name of the guide, 
stood waiting for us, at the foot of the stair- 
way. He was a tall, dark Spaniard, dress- 
ed in a short jacket and leathern breeches, 
with a round woolen cap upon his head. 
He had the look of one who was “exceed- 
ing wise,” and walked on very gravely, in 
advance of us, turning only now and then, 
to point out some object of interest. This" 
famous old palace, the Alnaambra, was built 
by the Moors, who held control in Spaiti 
some four hundred years ago. But kings! 
have long since ceased to use it as their 
dwelling place, and it is now slowly crum- 
bling to decay, with enough of its former| 
grandeur still left to show to those who | 
visit it what it must have been in its best | 
days. 

Our hotel is just within the outer en- 


upon his breast, in striking contrast to his 
swarthy skin, and black, piercing eye. 


grim to a shrine. 
and a majestic wave of the hand, said— 


—all gone.” 


Hall. 


made, it is said, by their blood. 


slabs, that lay side by side in the pavement 


the most delicate lace work. 


them, described. 
massive jjgate, through which 


left 
and 


spacious and beautiful halls forever 


gateway might never be used again 
after he had gone through it. 





closure. A winding walk, beneath thickly | 
overshadowing trees, leads to arched | 
gateway at a short distance fi Be-| 
neath this arch, (shaped fe a horse-shoe, 


less hall is surrounded with galleries, and | 
has in its centre, a small but beautiful| 
lake, shaded with rose and myrtle trees. | 
From this, through another arched door, we 
entered the Court of Lions, whi fra- 
grant with flowers, and musical (with) the | 
sound of falling waters. In then of | 
this court is an alabaster fow J 










sheaf of wheat, plays upward. This foun- 
tain rests on the back of twelve clumsily 
carved lions, 








ruins. We were pointed out the hill, also, 


where Boabidil stood and wept, as he took 


his last took of the Alhambra. 


“History tells us,” said Mr. Foster, “that 
as all Moorish arches are) we passed into | his mother told him he did well to weep 
the Court of Myrtles. This large and roof- | like a woman for that which he could not| burns at a very low temperature, the cause 


defend like a man!” 


“I should think,” said Mary, “it would 
have been hard enough to leave it all, with- 


out being found fault with, for losing it.” 


“A real Job’s comforter, I should call 


her,” said Charles. 


“I should think most likely,” said Mr. 
out of Foster, “that she was a woman of great 
which a stream of water, shaped like a|courage,a quality of which  Boabidil him- 


self seems to have had but a small stock.’ 


During this short talk, our guide had 
| gone some little distance , and now had stop- 

“Lions, do you call them ?” said Charles | ped, waiting for us to follow. He took us 
to Pepe. “J should call them elephants with | to a lonely tower, to get at which, we had to 


He was a Moor, and had come to visit 
the old palace of his forefathers, like a pil- 


He came towards us, and with a low bow 


“Allah is good !—but the glory is gone 
Then, with a sad look he pass- 
ed on, and left us to hear Pepe’s long and 
rather dull history of the Ambassador’s 
We went, after this, to the Hall of 
the Brothers, where once two sons of the 
Moorish king were murdered. Spots are 
still shown in the marble floor, that were 


This hall opens into the Hall of the Sis- 
ters, so called from two pure white marble 


We tried to get at their story, but Pepe 
seemed to know nothing about it. The carved 
work in this Hall, was elegant, resembling 


We then went through apartment after 
apartment, saw choice carvings, and heard 
Pepe’s old traditions of them all, but it| dangerous thing to meddle with except with 
would be wearisome to the reader to hear| great caution. 


@ were interested in looking at the 
the old} 
Moorishyking, Boabidil, passed, when he 


e them up to the c nquering Ferdi- 
nand. One favor he is said to have asked | severely by it. 
of the conqueror, and that was, that this| almost impossible to put it out.” 


The request 
was granted, and it now remains, filled up | held down closely upon it so as to keep it 
in part with earth and in part with its own 


“Well, ic has some resemblance to bees- 
wax, only it is not quite so yellow. It is of 
a paler color, more of a greyish, I should 
say, but when it is fresh cut it has much 
the appearance of purified bees-wax.” 

«Why is it called phosphorus ?” 

“Because it gives out light in the dark. 
The word is derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, and means to bear or bring light.” 

«Does it give forth much light, uncle?” 

“Yes, considerable.” 

“Is it like what we see shining on rotten 
wood or stale fish ?” 

“The very same, both those substances 
shine in consequence of the phosphorus they 
contain. Of course it can be seen shining 
only in the dark. The light is not so strong 
as to be seen in the day light.” 

-| “Is it costly ?” 

“No. In my young days it used to be 
sold for about seventy-five cents an ounce. I 
don’t know what it costs now, for I have not 
bought any for years.” 

“I think [ll get some, uncle.” 

“You had better not, sir. It is a very 








} 
Boys, you know, are not 


very cautious.” 

‘What makes it dangerous ?” 

“Why, in the firse place it is a poisonous 
substance, and in the next place it is very 
,|apt to take fire, even from the heat of the 
hand. I have known persons to be burned 
When once it ignites it is 


»| “Wouldn’t water put it out, uncle?” 
“] rather think not. A very wet cloth 


from the air will do so for a while, but it 
; | inflames again as soon as the covering is re- 
moved,” 

“That’s strange, uncle. 
count for it ?” 

“Well it is one of those substances that 


How do youac- 


of which is not very well understood.” 

“Has it a red flame, uncle, when it is 
burning ?” 

“No, it burns with a brilliant white light. 
In oxygen gas it is perfectly dazzling. It 
forms numerous compounds with other bodies, 
to which chemists have given some terribly 
hard names, such as hypophosphorous acid, 
perphosphuretted hydrogen, per chloride of 
»| phosphorus and such like. 

«Why in the world, uncle, don’t they 
give them English names ?” 

“Because, Robert, our language is not 
sufficiently ise or ble. We 


i) 








We used to think it a little singular, for 
we knew their mother used to go out dress 
ed in si'k, and there were pictures and a 
piano in their house, and we used to hear 
music when we passed by.” As the winter 
came on, and the sharp, frosty mornings 
made it necessary for us to be warmly dress- 
ed in cloaks and soft woolen dresses, the 
three little sisters wore still the same silk 
dresses, with no more of outside clothing 
than they had worn in autumn, when they 
first came. What could be the reason? All 
three wore their hair in braids, but when 
their ribbons were lost, they were tied with 
bits of calico or white cloth. 

“Who does up your hair in the morn- 
ing?” asked a rude girl in the school one 
day of little Allie. 

«Jessie does.” 

“Why don’t she tie it with ribbons?” 

“We haven’t any,” was the soft reply 

“Well, I wouldn’t have it tied with rags,” 
was the rude girl’s answer. “Does your 
mother want your hair tied with rags?” 

“She doesn’t care, because I’m an old 
fiddle.” 

“An old fiddle! What does the child 
mean?” The other girls had gathered 
round, but Jessie had not come. 

“Who says you’re an old fiiddle ?” 

“My mother—she doesn’t love me.” 

«But what does she call Jessie?” 

“Oh, Jessie is her mountain rose.” 

‘«‘And what is Amy ?” said the question- 

er. 
«Amy is her pet daisy.” 
The girls looked at each other with a pua- 
zled look, and the rude girl said, “I sup- 
pose her mother calls her a fiddle because 
she has such a squeaky little voice.” 

After a while Jessie ceased coming to 
school, and stayed at home to tend the baby, 
but Allie and Amy came in all weathers, 
unprotected and alone. At last one sharp, 
severe morning, after a snow-storm, as the 
children pressed close to the stcve before 
the teacher’ arrival to warm their aching 
fingers and toes, Allie was pushed too near; 
and her old silk dress was burnt, and her 
bare arm too. She was sent home, and for 
several days she did not come, and the 
teacher went to make inquiries. We did 
not know then what she found out, but we 
were to sew for the little Grays, especially 
Allie. One of the elder girls ventured to 
ask if Mrs. Gray would not be offended. 

“T cannot help it, if she is,” was the 
teacher’s firm reply, “but while they come 
to school to me they shall be kept comfort- 
ably clothed if it is in my power.” Warm 
woolen dresses, underclothing, and cloaks 
were made, nice long sleeved aprons (Al- 
lie calfed them “pinafores,”) and stockings 
were provided for them, and the bundle was 
sent to the house. We heard that Mrs. Gray 
was very angry, andsaid they should never 
wear them, but they did; for Jessie dress- 
ed the little ones in the morning and she 
pat on the new garments. The gentle and 
motherly Jessie! We didnot know then what 
a little heroine she was, but it all came out 





afterwards. Their mother was a drunkard, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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awine drunkard! Anda that patient and |nice library. There is money to be made 
uncomplaining little girl took the charge of | 1” Saving. 

the family, for there was no servant ; and ae 
while the mother lay senseless upon the sofa 
or bed, she toiled in the kitchen, and the 
sorrowful father, obliged to go to his busi- 
ness, left the house in charge of his woman- 


-o-—— 
A POUND OF SCREWS. 


Willis, in his letter describing the Amer- 
|ican Watch manufactory at Waltham, Mas- 
ly little daughter ! jp soersetowed in speaking of the astonishing 

7 oe : | minuteness of some very essential parts of 
"At lst ty mov aray and we earth wash ein regard tothe ere tod 
’ ‘ ; - in putting the work together:—“A sma 
srmards | mt te hrs, ite sister eda grains wae sho tot looking 
by silk and velvet, and looking as cold, and | iron filings, or arrinn of ted ve e a 

r, and sorrowful as ever. Do the little | hi eee aye / “ omer = th the 
roti read this story ever thank God Regge ws 3 pre ee — 
that they have a Christian mother? Are betel ugg che! abethen| andes mo - be 
they ever unwilling to help her? Let them | \’- b P ey ’ rr 
think then of pgp 4 womanly little driven a Hees ae ri re “which It 

ie, who, from her earliest childhood, |'® 00° % the Waltham statistics which 1s 
a tg ~ ther to all the rest,—Jn. | Woth remembering, that a single pound of 
had aa oe Eek sradinery — steel, costing but fifty cents, is thus manu- 
dependent. factured into one hundred thousand screws, 
which are worth eleven hundred dollars,” 


THE ADOPTED BIRDS. nee 








“Switch, Switch,” went the scythes, as 
the men, early in the morning, were mow- 
ing the tall grass. Round the field they 
went, not minding the grasshoppers that 
leaped in terror, or the meadow-mice that 
scampered in the thickest grass, By-and- 
by the owner of the field came to them, 
when one of the men pointed toa little 
stick which he had stuck in the ground, and 
said, with a laugh, “we cut all before us.” 

“No harm, [ hope.” 

“Nothing of consequence. But see!” 

The gentleman went to the stick and 
there found a poor meadow-lark, with her 
head cut of by thescythe! She was on her 
nest keeping her little young birds warm, 
and thus the scythe took her life. Faithful 
mother ! 

The gentleman took up the nest, contain- 
ing four very snall, fe.therless dirds, What 
to do with them he knew not. So he car- 
ried them home, and on his way recollected 
that near his house was a faithful old robin, 
which had made her nest in the cherry tree, 
and also that she had just begun to set. 

On reaching the tree, there the robin 
was, to be sure, and he well knew that she 
must have her owr way. So he watched her. 
In a few hours she flew off to get her food. 
The moment she was out of sight, the gentle- 
man climbed up and took out the four little 
blue robin eggs and put the four little larks 
in their place. Again he took his place to 
watch ! 

In a short time Mrs. Robin came flying 
back to her nest. She went straight to it, 
and was just going to hop into it, when she 
looked in. She raised her wings and stood 
in utter amazement. A few moments ago 
she had left eggs, and now they were birds! 
She stood and looked, turning her head one 
way and then the other, and seeming to 
scan them very closely. Atter her amaze- 
ment had gone past, she flew off, and ina 
few moments came back: with the male rob- 
in. Then they both poised themselves, one 
on each side of the nest, and looked in, most 
earnestly, with raised wings. Sure enough 
it was even so! They were birds and not 
eggs! Then they began to chatter, as if 
talking the matter over, and explaining the 
state of things! How they looked, and peered 
in, and talked! After a while they flew off 
in great haste. The gentleman feared it was 
now al’ over with the little orphans, But 
no! Ina very few minutes they both re- 
turned, each bringing a worm, with which 
they began to feed them. They had adopt- 
ed them, and from that hour they took care 
of them and raised them. 

Does God take care of birds? Yes. 
And he has promised to take care of his 
people and their little orphan children, as 
birds take care of their young.—Sunday 
School Times. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Henry picked it up from the muddy road 
—a shining halfdollar. No one knew how 
long it had been there, or whose it was. It 
was worth as much and would buy as much 
as a hard-earned half-dollar. But it be- 
longed to some one. Perhapsa rich man 
had dropped it and never missed it from his 
great purse ; and it may have been a poor 
widow's last bit of money! 

But there it lay, half hidden in the 
mud of the highway when Henry spied it as 
he was passing along; and he took it in his 
hand. He did not call it his, however, un- 
til he had tried in vain to find an owner for 
it. And how did he spend it? 

Well, he thought ofa pen-knife, a pair 
of skates, a new book, and many nice things 
that he might choose; but he saved his 
money 2 long time, not exactly knowing 
what to purchase with it. At last he re- 
solved to deposit the half dollar in the bank, 
and allow it to remain until the owner 
might be found. After some time had pass- 
ed, and no one came forward to claim the 
money, Henry began to increase the depos- 
it by adding to it a few cents every week, 
which were given him to spend. Ina few 
years a handsome little sum had accumula- 
ted by his economy, and by the time he got 


AN OLD BIBLE. 


We were shown a Bible, which for an- 
tiquity, takes precedence of any that has 
yet come under our notice here. It was 
printed in London, in 1622, by Bonham 
Norton and John Bill, printers to King 
James, who then occupied the British 
throne, and is an admirable specimen of 
the typography of that period. The text is 
clear, and the binding good, yet it has been 
in service almost two hundred and forty 
years, and has had its share of thumbing. 
The book belongs to Mr. Fairbourne, and 
has been in his family for over two hun- 
dred years.— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“LITTLE BELL.” 


Little beggar Bell. 

In the frosty street, 
How the cold snows fell 

On her naked tiny feet! 
While a crystal tear, 

On her dark lash congealed, 
All the troubled tide 

Of her little breast revealed. 


Famished once she cried— 
Starving now she cried !— 
At the lofty door 
Of the castle "bode of Pride. 
Oh! the tears she shed, 
Begging there for bread ! 
Bread they gave her not; 
Only frowns she got, 
Frowns and threats instead. 


But one dreary night, 
When frozen hail and sleet 
On chilly wiuds were borne 
Adown the gloomy street, 
And fitful blasts did play 
With snow-flakes as they lay, 
A hollow wail 
Died on the gale 
As a spirit flew away. 


Poor little Bell, 

Cold winds still repeat 
That awful death-dirge, 

As they wail down the street ; 
But that tired little soul 

Passed through the cold skies, 
To bask ‘neath the sunlight 

Of warm angel eyes! 





WILD BEASTS. 


“Tut, tut, my dears,” said father, coming 
suddeuly into the room where Louie and 
Jamie were violently disputing, “what have 
you let out the wild beasts for? catch them 
quickly, this minute, or there’s no telling 
what they will do.” 

The children, a little frightened, looked 
around the room, and then said, ‘There are 
no wild beasts here.” 

“Oh, yes there are, [ am sure I was not 
mistaken, I heard them making a terrible 
noise, and besides, I caught a glimpse of 
two of them just as I came in, they were 
looking out of their caves.” 

“Oh! papa!” gaid the children, rushing 
to their father’s arms, “How you frighten 
us! What do you mean?” 

“I mean, my dear, that there are cruel 
and savage wild beasts that live in this 
house, and that they are sometimes let luose, 
and then they do a great deal of damage. 
They are kept in hollow and dark caves, and 
are guarded by a double row of strong walls, 
besides this, there is another guard outside 
of the walls—there are gates which are 
made to shut closely over them, so that it is 
not possible for them to get out, unless some- 
body opens the way.” 

“Oh, dear!” said the children, almost 
crying, “what makes you have them in the 
house, papa? They might get out you 
know, and tear us all to pieces.” 

“TL can’t help having them in the house, 
my dears, I know they may at any time be 
let out, and am sure that they were out 
when I came into this room. They do not 
Icok so strong and dangerous as they are, 
and you may have seen them without know- 
ing them, but, my children, believe me when 
I tell you that you that you never grow an- 
gry and begin to say unkind things without 
opening the entrance to those dark caves 
where the wild beasts dwell.” 





to be a man he had sufficient to buy him a 


The father went out now, and the chil- 


dren did not dare to quarrel any more. 
Neither did they dare remain any longer in | 
that large, deep-windowed room. Howdid 
they know that the mouth of those caves | 
might not be behind the heavy curtains of 
the windows, or in some of the corners of 
the room, behind the furniture, or the pic- | 
tures? They grew very much afraid, and | 
ran to seek their mother. 

“Mamma,” said they, “did ever you see 
the awful wild beasts that live 
house ?” 

“The awful what?” said the mother, in 
astonishment. 

“Why, wild beasts; papa says they live 
in this house, and that if we are not pleas- 
ant anc kind, they will eat us all up.” 

“What had you been doing, my dears, 
when he told you so?” asked the mother, | 
suspecting how it was. The children hung 
their heads in silence. “Where did papa 
say that the beasts lived ?” 

“In a dark cave,” answered Louie; “He 
said there were two strong walls, and anoth- 
er wall about them that they could never 
open of themselves; but that every time 
any body grew cross, and said things, you 
know, the gates flew open and the beasts 
came out. Oh! dear, I’m soafraid. Won't 
you ask father to move away from this 
house ?” 

“We should carry the dangerous beasts 
with us, my dears, go where we might. 
Hand me the book by your elbow, Jamie.” 
Jamie obeyed, and his mother opened it and 
read—‘*‘Every kind of beasts, and ot birds, 
and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind ; 
but the tongue can no man tame; it is an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 

“This,” she said, “is what your father 
was thinking of. The tongue is the beast, 
and the mouth is the cave. My children 
must learn to be always gentle and loving 
if they would not have their wild beasts 
come out to bite and to devour. 





in this | 


eicdemag | 
THE SEWING MACHINE. | 


“Mother,” said little Ruby Whitcomb, ' 
“don’t you think I could learn to use the 
sewing machine ?” | 

“Why my dear, are you getting rather 
destitute of clothing ?” said mother, smiling. 

“No, mother, but little Susy King is. 
She has to wear patched aprons to school, 
and the girls laugh at her about them. She 
cried yesterday, and when [ told her ‘never 
mind,’ she went on to tell how her mother 
had nice gingham for her aprons, but the 
baby was sick, and she did not get any time 
to make them. She has all her sewing be- 
hind-hand, and she cannot afford to hire it 
done. If I could sew on the machine, moth- 
er, [ would muke all her aprons for her.” 

“So you think your mother could not do 
them well enough, do you Ruby ?” she ask- 
ed, laying down her book. “Now I could 
just as well give this good woman a day’s 
sewing on my machine as not. I wonder I| 
never thought of it before. We will go 
down there right away after tea,” said the | 
energetic little woman, “and see about it. | 


I c& @o as muc day, as she et 

time to do ina And you cai™felp 

me, daughter, in ig and sewing on but- 
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tons, and t! ( 

“Oh mother,” said Ruby, her eyes spark- | 
ling with delight, “I can scarcely wait till) 
tea time. I know Susy’s mother will be so | 
glad, and Susy too.” 

I cannot tell you the gratitude and joy 
that filled the breast of that weary mother, 
when she saw the basket of beautifull 
clothing, which was returned to he 
the next evening. What eav. 
was removed, and that tod™ by 
day’s effort of the kind-hearted | 
life was surrounded by every com 

“I feel very happy to-night, mothe 
Ruby, as she sat with her mother’s arm 
about her, gazing out on the softly falling 
evening shadows. 

“So do I, darling, and it»is because we 
bave made others happy by a little self-de- 
nying exertion, Jet us strive every day to 
remember the injunction, ‘Do to all 
men as you have opportunity,’ and, ‘espe- 
cially to those that are of the houshold of 
faith,’ as this good woman is, Then there 
is a double pleasure, for Jesus regards all 
such service for one of his children as done 
to Him.” : 

Perhaps some one may glance on this who 
has had it in her power to “go and do like- | 
wise.” Iam sure a day thus spent will 
yield a richer reward than any selfish plea-_ 
sure, | 


















THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 


“Now, children,” said Mrs, Spencer, “if 
you will all come and sit here in the porch, 
I will tell you a story about a hare and a 
tortoise, and how they once tried to outrun 
each other.” 

The children all came at once, and Mrs, 
Spencer began : 

“The hare is a pretty little creature, 
somewhat like a rabbit; and he has long 
legs, and can run very fast. But the tor- 
toise wears a great shell on hie back, and 





creeps along at a very slow rate.” 





“How foolish he was to run a race with 
the hare!” said Tom. “Of course he could 
not win,” : 

“Well,” said Mrs. Spencer, “he agreed 
to try ; and theywere to run from the sea- 


shore, where the tortoise lived, to a great} Few are aware of 


tree at the edge of the forest, where the 
hare lived. The crow was to give the word | 
for them to start ; which he did by calliu 
out “Caw, caw, caw,” three times, as loud, 
as he could. 

At first, as you may suppose, the hare | 
went abead. His light feet sprang over the} 
ground, and shook the dew off the flowers ; 
and it did not seem to fatigue him at all. 
By-and-by he thought he would look round | 


| and see where the tortoise was; but the tor- 


toise was nowhere in sight. 

“Well,” thought the hare to himself, 
“there is no use in running my legs off. I 
may as well take a nap, and be ready to 
start again when the tortoise comes up,—if 
he ever does come. There is the tree in 
sight ; it will not take me long to run to it.” 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


: Owre Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, Influenza, and Irritation or 
Soreness of the Throat, Relieve the Hacking Cough in 
a. Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh, 

and give strength to the Volce of 


PUBLIU SPEAKEKS AND SINGERS. 


‘the importance of checking a Cough oF 
in its first stage ; that which in the begin- 
uing would yield to a mild remedy, it neglected, soon attacks 
the Lungs. “Brown's Bronchial Troches,’ containing demul . 
went allay Pulwovary and Bronchial irmtation. 
“Phat trouble in my Throat, (forwhich the ‘Troches’ are a 
cies) having wade we offen a mere whisperer.”—N. P. 
“[ recommend their use to Public Speakers.”"—Rev. E. H 
CHAPIN. 


HL 





‘Have proved ser —Rev 
HEN KY WARD BEECHER. 

‘Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing 
peculiar to Asthima.”’"—Kev. A. U. EGGLSESLON. 

“Contain no gplum or anything injurious."—Dr. A. A. 
UaYES, Chemist, Boston. 

“A simple ad pleasant combination for Coughs, &c.”"—Dr. 
G. F. BLE BLOW, Boston. 

“Beneticial in Bronchitis.""—Dr. J. F. W. LANE, Boston. 

“T have proved them excellent for Whooping Cough.”—Rev. 
il. W. WARRKN, Boston; 

“Beneticlal whea compelled to speak, suffering from Cold.” 
—Rev. 8. J. P. ANDERSON, St Louis. 

“sifectual in removing tHoarseuess and Irritation of the 
Throat so common with Speakers and Singers.”—Prof. M. 
SUACY JOHNSON, La Grange, Ga., feacher of Music, 
Socthern Female College. 

“aTeat benetit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarsevess. From their past effect, i think 
they wiil be of permanent advantage to we.”"—Kev. BE. KOW- 
LEY, A. M., President of Atheus vollege, 


' the hare had lost the race !” 


Tenn 
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So the hare crouched down in the long grass, | p 
and went to sleep.” 

“But where, then, was the tortoise, moth- 
er?” said Kitty. 

“The tortoise was on his way,” said Mrs, 4 aes . 
Spencer, moving along as fast as he could. THE PRINTER BOY; 
That was not very fast, to be sure ; but then OR, 
he never stopped for an instant, He was; “ow Bem Franklin Made His Mark. 
hungry, but he would not stop to eat; and Price 75 vents. 
he was thirsty but he would not stop to | Tiisis the title of the new life of Franklin by the author ot 
drink, All the birds by the roadside laugh- i's ary taacnstng sty for the, young ‘andthe good The 
ed at him, and told him the hare must have will Soeur the pereant’ co" tue : 


torts will not be effaced by the perusal of this eaceient Die 


l * raphy. 
reached the forest long ago; but still the we who will get six subscribers fur either of these books, 


tortoise went on, for, as he said, he could (itruciurs aad tity ceuts,) shall teceive besides the sis, one 
but try.” aa 
“Well, when he came to where the hare 

Jay fast asleep, the tortoise could hardly be- 

lieve his eyes. You may be sure he did 
not stop to rest there, but jogged on as fast) s— 
ashe could. And when at last the hare 
woke up and Icoked about him, there was 
the tortoise at the edge of the forest,—and 
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“Is that all true, mother?” said little 
Charlie. 

‘No, my dear,” said Mrs. Spencer, “tit is 
only a story ; but it means that the people 
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Dr. Wayland, says, in his Introduction : 
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“No man, whatever his 

profoundinterest. It has 

attention.”—N. F. We 

“His must be an unbel! 

aside without the full and 

is faithful to his promise, alwa: 

ead, and trust in hhn.”’ 
“It will be read with surpa: 

lasses."’—Morning Star. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


TES SAUCY CROW AND THE MUSICAL ONE. 

A relative who was travelling at the West 
was riding leisurely along by the scattered 
farm-houses of a country town, when he was | 
surprised to hear some one call out, very dis-| 
tinetly, 

“Sir, your wheel is loose.” 

Mr. Johnson drew up the reins suddenly, 
and looked about in search of the speaker. 
Not a human being was visible. The only 
dwelling-house in sight was at some distance 
from the road. After reflecting for some time 
upon the probable source of this piece of in- 
formation, he resolved to profit by it, and ac- 
cordingly got out and examined the wheel. 

«‘On the other side, sir,’’ called out his in- 
visible informant. 

Again Mr. Johnson’s eyes searched in vain 
every spot where man or boy might find con- 
cealment. Finding the first wheel in order, 
he walked around to the other. 

“The hind wheel, sir,’’ said the voice. 

‘* What on earth does this mean?” cried Mr. 
Johnson, irritated at finding the third wheel 
in as good order as the rest, and then, as the 
idea that he had been hoaxed oceurred to him, 
he began beating about among the underbrush 
at the roadside, with the benevolent intention 
of **giving that boya lesson which he would 
remember.’’ As no unlucky.urchin presented 
himself to receive instruction, Mr. Johnson 
prepared to resume his seat. 

‘The off hind wheel, you fool, you,”’ cried 
the mysterious voice, sharply, 9s if surprised at 
Mr, Johnson’s stupidity. 


‘*Where under the sun and moon—”’ 


cried 


he, turning round whip in hand, his eyes flash- don to purchase one hundred pieces of whale 


ing with anger. Just then, a manat work in| 
the field, was seen running towards him, ges- 
ticulating violently, and by his gestures, Mr. 
Johnson’s attention was directed towards a 
demure looking crow, that was perched upon 
the fence zear him. All doubt as to the au- 
thor of the mischief was set at rest by the crea- 
ture’s calling, out as Mr. Johnson sprang into 
his wagon, ‘*Oh! you fool you, ha! ha! ha!”’ 
Our friend had noticed the crow once or twice 
before, but supposed it to bea wild bird, which 
for some reason was resting upon the fence, and 
he could not help muttering a very uncompli- 
mentary opinion of that crow’s instructor, as he 
drove away. We have related his adventure 
precisely as he gave it to us. 

Capt. McClure, of the British navy, gives 
an amasing account of the cunning of two ra- 
vens, that became domesticated on board the 
Investigator. The raven is the only bird that 
willingly braves a Polar winter. 

These two lived upon the scraps thrown 
away after meal time. The ship’s dog looked 
upon the scraps as his especial perquisites, and 
exhibited considerable maintaining 









his rights against the ho outwitted | poise to the palace. The cooks not only roast- 
him ins very emusi As he ap- ed and boiled it, but made it into pies and 
peared quite willing a mouthful of pasties ; and « learned ‘‘Maister Coke” gives 


one little one under each wing, and thus car- 
ried them away to an obscure corner, where 
she fed first one, and then the other, from her 
own mouth, with the most impartial care. 
Lilly missed the crows very much. She was 
a gentle little creature, and evidently fancied 
that she was affording her sable pets much 
pleasure by drawing them about the yard in 
her baby wagon. We dare say the crows en- 
joyed it, for they sat very still inside, while the 
wee thing tripped along, looking back at them 
every now and then, to see that they were do- 
ing well, with as much anxious solicitude in 
her air and manner, as if she had been mam- 
ma herself. Animals enjoy being petted by 
such gentle hands. P. P. BONNEY. 





VARIETY. 





TO THE FIRST VIOLET. 


When heaviest lay the drifted snow, 
The hidden leaves were green ; 
Above, the bitter blast might blow, 
But little cared the floweret low, 

Beneath its ample screen. 


The old oak round its shoulders bare 
Its tattered mantle drew, 

Grim relic of the year’s despair,— 

While, hopetul in its sheltered lair, 
The budding violet grew. 


Under blue skies and sunlight mild, 
March, with his balmiest breath, 
Upon the snow-drifts breathed and smiled, 
And through them looked the winter’s child, 
Life in the arms of death. 
— Springfield Republican. 


THE DAINTIES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


The whale was eaten by the Saxons, and 
when men were lucky enongh to get it, it ap- 
peared at table late in the fifteenth century. 
In 1246 Henry III. directed the sheriffs of Lon- 


for his table. Whales found on the coast were 
the perquisites of royalty ; they were cut up 
and sent to the king’s kitchen carts. Edward 
Il. gave a reward of twenty shillings to three 
mariners who had caught a whale near Lon- 
don bridge. Those found on the banks of the 
Thames were claimed by the Lord Mayor, and 
added to the luxury of the civic feast. 
Porpoises were purchased for the table of 
Henry ILL. in 1246; and Bishop Swinfield, in 
the same century, dined off it whenever he had 
an opportunity ; it was served up at a sum 
tuous entertainment given to Kichard II. at 
Durham house ; and at the grand installation 
of Archbishop Neville, in 1466, four porpoises 
were on the table. In 1491 the bailiffs of Yar- 
mouth sent a fine porpoise as a present to Lord 
Oxford, whose favur they were anxious to pro- 
pitiate, and accompanied it with the message, 
that if they had any other ‘‘deyntes to do him 
a pleasir,’’ they would have sent them also. 
The worthy bailiffs could find no more savory 
present in all the fish-mwarkets of Yarmouth. 
At the marriage of Henry V., the guests were 
treated with ‘‘roastid perpes,’’ a dish fashions 
able in the fifteenth century. We find itagain 
in the first course at the coronation of Henry 
Vil. The king was probably fond of this dish, 


ed his Majesty's favor by sending a fine por- 


a receipt fora delicious ** puddyng of purpasse,”’ 











their own sable selv to throw 
themselves in his way, Just as mess tins 
were being cleaned out on the dirtheap. The 
dog would fly at them, and they would just 
fly off a few yards and then stop. The dog 
would make another ran, but they would bare- 





ly eseape him by another flight, and continue | ‘'salte porpyesse and seele.”” 


this manceuver until:they had tempted him to 


the shore, some distance off. Then the ravens 
would make a direct flight for the ship, and| term to employ in asking the carver 
make a very respectable meal before the mor-|the guests, was to bid hi 


tified-looking dog came rushing back again. 


A friend residing near us, tamed two young 


crows last year, which soon became great pets 
for the little ones. One disappeared, or died, be- 
fore long. Fred and Lilly were learning to 
sing, and while playing in the yard, often sang 
“Happy Land’’ together. The crow appeared 
to enjoy the music of their happy voices very 
much, and it was noticed that he made some 
droll attempts at singing, himself. As soon as 
the children broke into, 

“There is a happy land, 

Par far away,” 

The crow would arch his neck, open 
his bill, and twist abvut, uttering a few 
notes at a time, until he learned the tune, 
and sung with them as regularly as if he 
had been a member of their choir. He would 
have made a very cunning and intelligent pet, 
but he was accidentally poisoned by a bit of salt 
meat. 

Fred and Lilly took great delight in feeding the 
fishes and water-newts in an aquarium. They, 
(the fishes) would dart up and seizea fly or 
cramb from Fred’s hand, then swarm around it, 
each struggling for its share, or glide away 
bebind a rock, where a sober tadpole was 
throwing off his long tail, before coming out 


in the more dignified form of a full-grown | *¥e™*se 


frog. One day a mother bat with two young 


ones was brought ia by a neighbor, and it was 
pleasing to see with what sclicitude she folded 


while another tells us how to serve it up in 
termenty ; the wheat was to be seethed in milk, 
in which finely chopped almonds had been 
boiled to thicken it; the porpoise was to be 
dished up smothered in this delicate sauce, 
which was also colored with saffron. 


for it was served up at his table on the feast- —Youth’s Penny Gazette. 
day of St George, and my lord cardinal court- = 
The comman: 





to fifteen timesa day in favorable weather ;|out: ‘Louder!’’? The clerk, supposing the 
bat when otherwise three or four times only. | man to be deaf, and that he was making a re- 
formed on an empty stomach. | quest for him to speak louder, so that he 
goes to could hear, asked him ina very loud tone the 


The work is 
When the diver becomes fatig: 


sleep, and does not eat till he has slept some name of the person for whom 
time. letter. 


The profits which accrue to the divers are 
very small, compared with what are enjoyed 
by the employers. The pearl fishery, or the 
fishing after pearl oysters, is an important em 
Piegnent on coasts where this particular kind 
0 


on the shores of the Persian Gulf, on the coast 
of Algiers, on the shores of the Sooloo Islands, 


of some of the South American States. 


Intelligencer—from which we extract the 
above—tells us also : 
‘Pearls were in the highest possible estima- 


of manners and fashions, but more probably 
from the admirable imitations of pearls that 
may be obtained at a verylow price. A hand- 
some necklace of Ceylon pearls, smaller than 
a large pea, costs trom eight to twenty-five 
hundred dollars; but one of the pearls about 
the size of peppercorns, may be had for scven- 
ty-five dollars. When the pearls dwindle to 
the size of a small shot, they are denominated 
seed pearls, and are of little value. 

One of the most remarkable pearls of which 
we have any account was bought by Tavernier, 
in Arabig, for the enormous sum of five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. It is rl- 
shaped, regular, and without blemish ; the di- 
ameter is sixty-three hundredths of an inch at 
the largest part, and the length from two to 
four inches.”” 


THE FIRST EFFORT. 


Never be ashamed of a first effort, however 
rude and imperfect. No great attainment is 
ever matle suddenly. The great American 


the proposition that three and two were five, 
and twice five ten. The story is told of Dr. 


inclined to admit its truth,) that when three 
brood of eleven ducklings and killed it. The 
sign of good luck, and the story is, that the 


itaph ! 
“Here lies good master Duck, 
Which Samuel Johnson trod on. 
If he had lived it had oped pow luck, 
Por then we'd had av odd one.” 

Whether Dr. Johneon ever did this or not, 
we know that Dr. Watts, (to whom the chil- 
dren are 80 much indebted for his beautiful 
Divine and Moral Songs,) was not a great poet 
at the outset. For he 
children) was promised a farthing for arhyme, 
and he wrote this : 

“I write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.” 

No great affair of poetry, but very well fora 
little buy’s first effort. He tried again, and 
did a little better, and the sentiment of what 
he did then is worth remembering. The verse 
is called an acrostic, because the first letters of 
the lines, when put together, spell his name, 
thus : 

“Wash me in thy blood, O Christ ! 
And grace divine impart ; 
‘Yhen search and try the cornersof my heart, 


That | in all things may be fit to do 
Vic thee, and sing thy praises tov.” 





may © 
di are exceeding broad. 
When Christ, who was 
ner’s fire, interpreted t criptures, many 
things that aforetime had been accounted in- 
nocent, were shown to be criminal. 

What is a lie? It isan evasion of the truth. 
It is any equivocation, which, while it utters 
not a palpable lie, would make a lie seem 
trath. It is any deception—let it be made by 


unced asa refi- 





A poet in 1452 gives directions how to carve 
In the **Bo 
Kerving,’’ mustard is recommended ast, 
sauce for porpoise, which was to be ca: 
ter the manner of venison; and the 


that purpos.”’ 
This coarse animal was esteemed as food un- 
til late in the sixteenth century; it was often 










on the table of Henry VIII., and Wolsey, Som- 
erset, and other lords of the Star Chamber, 
having in 1509 a snug little official dinner to- 
gether, feast ptuously off a porpoise, 
which cost @% ings. Even Queen Eliz- 
abeth, wh choice in her appetite, 
had porpoi r Friday diet; and it 
was sold as market of Newcastle as 
late as 1575, : which time it appears to 
— fallen Mito disrepute.—Our English 
lomes . 








PEARLS AND PEARL FISHERS. 

The pearl-fishers have a short and hard life 
in getting the pearls which are considered by 
ladies as beautiful ornaments for their persons. 
Here is an account of 





their nostrils tightly a@ sma 
horn, which keeps the water out, and stuff 
their ears with beeswax for the.same purpose. 
They attach & net to their waists to contain 
the oysters, and aid their descent by means of 
a stone, which they hold by a rope attached to 
@ boat, and it when they wish to be 
Grawnup. Two minutes is rather above the 
of their remaining under water. 
aaa severe labor, and very exhausting at 
the time, diving is not considered particularly 
injurious to the constitution; even old men 
practiseit. A person usually dives from twelve 











word or deed. ‘Lhe aim is to lead astray. It 
y snare, or trap, or stratagem laid for 
to fall into. It is any hypocrisy. It is 
n It is any affectation. It is any 
rism. Because in all these things it lit- 
or implied)y affirms ¢hat to be truth 
ib is not truth. A lie is a blot,a blighting, 
thering, scorching curse. It paralyzes the 
efforts of the good in the spread ot light und 
knowledge ; therefore it isa drawback. And 
if it affects, apparently, but the individual who 
perpetratesit, how disastrous are its consequen- 
ces, indeéd, ifitshut him outfrom the light and 
happiness of heaven, end shut him up in hell. 
How well we ought to weigh our words. | 
ought to think twice before 1 speak once. O 
my Father, keep me from thinking a deception. 


DANGERS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 


A letter from Job N. Sherman, third mate 
of the ship Mary Ann, of Fair Haven, Mass., 
gives the particulars of his escape from death 

a whale. The whale struck the boat and 
threw him right acroes the monster’s mouth, 
so that both legs were in its mouth, and then 
went down with him. Fortunately, the whale 
soon came up, 80 the man could breathe. In 
the mean time, he had extricated one of his 
legs, but the whale immediately went down 
again, carrying Mr. Sherman down the second 
time. Mr. 8. then thought of his sheath-knife, 
which he used upon the whale’s under jaw, 
causing it to let go its hold, when Mr. S. 
arese to the surfuce of the water, about a ship's 
length from the boat, and he was rescued, 
nearly exhausted, by seizing him by the hair 
of the head as he was sinking. On examination 
he found himself with a hole in one leg large 
enough to receive an egg. 


LOUDER. 


in the bay of Panama, and on the Pacific coast | echo seemed to return from the far-off hills. 


desire ?”’ 


flower, and enjoyment is a tree in fruit.’’ 
a line that has no end. 


begins in the cradle and ends in the tomb.’’ 


mathematician Bowditch, once puzzled over | gular sentence :— 


Johnson, (though his biographers do not seem | same. Fe ghey pee I 7 
2. Then taking all the first letters of each | Pitty the cueapsst. ‘The mngredicntsof whicit the Reechaane 
are made ~~ ol @ rare Virtue, and are entirely diferent trom 
‘ . those used in any other preparation of the kind in this country, 
3. Then taking all the second letters of ‘they are cooling and gently moistening in their nature, pa 
contain ne properties but those which bature evidently ine 


ears old, he accidentally trod on one of a| word spells the first word 

vulgar notion was that an odd brood was a| each word spells the second word. 
4. Then all the third, and so on through | mended. 
author dictated to his motber the following ep- | the fourth and fifth. 

of each word spells the last word. 


and so on through. 


(with several other |‘‘Can tl prove to you that a cat has three 





wanted the 


*+Louder !’* cried the man. 
“What name ?”’ yelled the clerk. 


out into the man's 


**What name ?”’ 


‘Louder, sir. Louder! I told you Louder! 
vame is nothing else.’’ 
“Oh! ah! oh! ah!’ said the clerk, ‘‘your|! 


BEAUTIFUL ANSWERS. 


A pupil of the Abbe Sicord gave the follow- 
ng extraordinary answers. 

‘*What is gratitude ?”’ 

“Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” | ' 
‘*Hope is the blossom of happiness.’’ 
‘*What is the difference between hope and 


**Desire is a tree in leaf, hope isa tree in|; 
What is eternity ?’’ 


” 


‘*What is time ?”’ 
‘**A line that has two ends—a path which 


SINGULAR SENTENCE. 


‘*Sator arepo tenet opera rotas.”’ 
1. This spells backward and forward all the 


5. Then commencing with the last letter 


6. Then the next to the last of each word, 


LOGIC. 
‘‘Jim,’’ said a joker to his friend, one day, 


tails ?”’ 

**No Sir.” 
“I think can. Well, you'll acknowledge 
that a cat has one more tail than no cat.’’ 
‘*Certainly.”’ 

‘*Wel!,’’ said the joker laughing triumph- 
antly, “Well; no cat has two tails, theretore 
it logically follows that a cat has ¢hree tails. 
Don t you see ?”” 
So much for starting from wrong premises !”’ 


WASTING AWAY. 


The native races of the Pacific islands are 
rapidly becoming extinct befure the progress 
of civilization. ‘The gradual decay of the Sand- 
wich Islanders has long been noticed »y the 
missionaries. The Maoris of New Zealand, 
who in 1851 were estimated at 200,000 by Sir 
George Gray, by the census of 18583 number 
only 50,000. In Tasmania, there were more 
than 5,000 natives in 1803, but now there are 
less than ascore. The native population of 
South Australia was 3,540 by the census of 
1855; in 1860, it was 1,700. In Victoria, 
there were nearly 5,000 Australian aboriginals 
in 1848 ; in 1860, there were only 1,768. 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. 


A rich landlord in England once oppresseda 
poor widow. Her son, a little boy of nine 
years, saw it. He afterwards became a paint- 
er, and painted a life-likeness of the scene. 
Years afterwards he placed it whe-e the man 
saw it. He turned pale, trembled in every 
joint, and offered any sum to purchase it, that 
he might put it out of sight. Thus there is an 
invisible painter drawing on the canvas of the 
soul a life-likeness, reflecting correctly all the 
passions and actions of our spiritual history on 
earth. Eternity will reveal them to every man. 
We must meet our earth-life again. 


A lady crossing the Fourth Avenue at Four- 
teenth Street, New York, a few daysago, en- 
countered a little German girl sweeping the 
- very vigorously, just in front of her, and 
said, 
«Don’t sweep for me, little girl ; I have not 
a single penny about me.’’ 
The little girl tarned up toward hera bright, 
beaming face, radiant with health and beauty, 
and with the air of une who meant all she said, 
replied, 
**O, we sweep for everybody !’’ 
Some painter cught to put this picture on 
canvas. , 


The quantity of blood contained in the body 
the weight of his entire body. ree will 


his entire body, of blood, ere he dies, yet a 
smaller quantity than this often destroys life. 





A man went lately to the -office, and 
putting his mouth up to the 





ivery-box, cried | wreck at the Isle of Man. 


WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR: UsgE RB 


‘«Louder !”’ again bawled the man, who sup- | saying, my opinicay Mrs. Wilson's 

| posed the clerk to be deaf. w —s 

The clerk took a long breath, and with all 
abounds. The chief fisheries are on the | his might again bawl 

| west coast of Ceylon, on the Coromandel coast, | face the same question : 


tor 


8! ee ilson’s 
Hair Regenerator” the standard artic/e of all hair preparations, 
e hair w 


: * ° : * ° i ft, dandruff, 
tion in ancient Rome, and bore an enormous | name is Louder, eh? Didn’t think of that; eotsae scsuaey ae at ‘painful (A 

price. Their price in modern times has very | here’s your letter, Mr. Louder, here’s your let- | some instances most serious humors. Personally, 1 have 
much declined, partly, no doubt, from changes | ter.” article long wanted and ‘ 
as found in Mrs. H. E. Wilson’s Hair Regenerator and Dregs 
quittinienges ng. 


**What is hope?’’ the roo 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is n 


frieuds’ heads ; some, it reinstated the inal 
color—otbers it gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 


© 
+A day without yesterday or to-morrow— quite an increase of hair, and 1 am satistied if 1 bad neal 


that it is almost a sure cure for the heauach: 
Dra. H. A. BEN’ 


Regeuerator on my head, which removed the dandrun ang 
cured the headache which I have been very much ailiicted 
with for many years. 


A late magazine contains the following sin-| and | have never known an instance but what it removed all 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 





of a horse isequal tu about one » ee part of 


lose about one-fifteenth part of the weight of 


Boys should be careful how they steer 
their barks, if they weald arrive without ship- snibtiy 


“USE THE BEST 3) 


WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 
a few certificates from the following reliabie and 


Please read 
well known people. 


N 
Ry P. Wits0on & O J have vo Deaitacy ty 
ir enerator is the 
st hair preparation now in shall contin 
ith plaasur, H. HARTWELL 


e. H. 
Pastor ofthe M. E. Church, Lawrence, Mass, 


Mezssxs. Henry P. Witson & Co.: I have werdihes, 


use: Hair 
Regenerator, and have received great benefit rs a J 
the article worthy of 


a aeama He to all Who Sank totem ae fae atta 
This was done in so loud a tone, that the | faicuor, or to any who are troubled with dae origh 


a 
al culor, ‘ull, or a 


hi to 
| great itching of the head, or humors, or to those » 


air is falling from the head. To those who use any w 


The man started back in alarm, shouting to | jor the hair, use, by all means, Mrs. Wilson's Hair Regenee 
A valuable article on pearls, in the National | the very top of his lungs : Z 


r. G. W. HH. 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N.'H, 
Messzrs. Hexry P. Wusox & Co. : Ideem “ Mrs. W 


have, in many instances, known it .o restere th 


n a sharer in several of these benetits, and frankly say, the 
looked for by the people, | Lelieve wil 


Yours, &c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. B, 


Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kx, 
Huwny P. Witson & Uo.: For sume years past 
ad been turning gray. By the use of your lair ke 


y hai 
generator the scalp is cleaused and treed trom dandrun, and 
the hair is restored to its original color, and rendered soit and 


iy, and where it was very thin, anew and beautiful growth 

8 produced. 

I feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 

their natural healthy state. Most cheertully ao] 
thing 


pared with the benetit received. 


Yours Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 


To whow it may concern : 


iy 
This certifies that I have been an eye witnessof the wonder. 
ful ettects ot Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Regepator upon several of my 
: ir to its origi 


having been very bald for fifteen years, but now | tnd 


to it as I should have done, my head would have been near! 
or quite covered. I have used but one bottle. 


You have liberty to use this as you please, with the addition 
e. 
Of the Saratoga Water Cure. 


Saratoca, N Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messrs. Henry P. Witson & Cv.: 1 have used your Hair 


I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 


The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit, 
MINOT FARRAR, 





The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 





tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 


dirs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, 
etails tor 37 ottie, and ior dressing the hair vi any 


r 7 cts. per 
person, young or old, there is not its equal in the worla. It 
w 


lll make the hair everyth’ u Want it should be, and 


vl 
moreover, it has a perfume that is intinitely superior tv ap 
f the fas: 


ble extracts, either lureign or American, Wb 


haa 
alone should entitle it to a place on every lady's twilet tabie. 
Mrs. H. E. Wilson’ 


sun's Hair Dressing, ag) 
as the name will be biown in every bottle, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


Wholesale Agents. 


H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns) 
wick, and Novascotia. 


lier, Vt., General Agents tor Vt. 


T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 
Pennsylvania. 


M.S. Burr & Co. ; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar 

shall St.; Charles T. Carney, No. 135 Wasyington dt; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington St.; Carter, Colcord 
& Preston, No. 54 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 43 and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Buston, Mass. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manca 
ter. iz ry to whom ail jetters should be addressed. 
23—1y 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 





PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


‘Yhree-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural furces 
The principal vital furce is the iron contained in the bivvd, 
This is derived from the fuod we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system sutlers, and unless the det- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina 
ble compliant, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Description, Tendency to Consumption, Weakness of the Sexu- 
ai Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompamed by weakness ot 
prostration of physical and mental energy. In all these case 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 


has effected the most astonishing cures,and the great secret 
of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredien,, 


IRON IN THE BLOUD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in pro 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origins! 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Every [yvatip Suoutp Reap Tuese Facts, and avail bim- 
self, or aerself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srrextr, Boston. 


For sale by all Druggists, 6— 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volxn# 
of the Companion from 1948. 36—tf 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 


Paton $larean. Six Corres ror $5, ravunnt 1x apvaxes) 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25. 
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